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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

The first part of this document describes bhe 
formation of the Education Steering committee for Basic Skills 
Coordination by the Education Department, consisting of 
representatives from six staff offices and "Head start," ihe 
committee's goals and accomplishments are summarized, incladinq 
compilation and distribution of a legislative comparison of the laws 
governing basic skills programs. The author describes the 

, -Tn encountered because of differing definitions for "basic 

siciiJ-s." The second part of the document describes the need for 
coordination of basic skills programs among different levels of 
government. The author suggests including coordination needs 
assessment as an integral component of larger needs assessaent 
processes to insure that coordination planning can become budlt-in to 
the organizational plan of all new projects. (JEH) 



Reproductions supplied by edRS are the best that can be made * 

from the original document. « 
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Tha Education Steering Committee fat Basic Skills Ckxnrdinatlon 



The Education Department (ED) Steering Committee for Basic Skills 
Coordination includes twenty Education Department (ED) programs, 
8ix staff offices which impact directly on those programs, and 
Head StJart from the AdmitdstratLon fijr Children, Youth, iind 
Families, Department of tteaXth and Human Services*. The Steering. 
Committee began life in November 1977, as a task ferce assigned, te 
the Basic Skills Initiative. Three Commissioners have delegated the 
Implementation of P.L. 95-561^ Title II, Section 21D to the Steering 
Committee. Section 210 requires the Secretary to establish effisctive 
and efficient procedures fibr coordination between nine specifically 
n^med programs (including HeadStart) and other Federal programs 
that support the basic skills improvement of children, youth, or 
adults. The Director of the Basic Skills Improvement cfece serves 
as Chairperson of the Committee. 

The early task force accomplished two large tasks. The basic 
skills activities of all Federal programs were identified. A series 
of meetings was held around the country to gather views within 
and outside of education about problems and solutions pertaining 
to basic skills learning in the nation. 

The Steering Committee has met monthly since January, 1979. Each 
program has selected at least one working representative. 
Attendance at the meetings has remained remarkably high. The 
philosophy &r the meetings Is that they are a necessary but not 
a sufficient step to coordinated actions by tlie basic skills 
components of member programs. Infi>rmatLon concerrdng basic skills 
and coordination is exchanged at t^se meetings and plans are 
made. Detailed miniites are written and circulated Immediatpely 
aftBr each meeting fi>r the reaction of all representatives. The 
representatives route the minutes to their program managers. 

In large organizations si^ch as the E.D. or State or local 
bureaucracies, the time required to promote change can be major. 
Changes needed fi>r coordination are infLi^nced by national events 
such as changes in leadership which irequlre a reaffirmation by 
the new directors of the concerned programs, inflation and 
recession which induces funding cuts in coordinated programs, and 
new Laws, regulations, and policies which change the direction of 
basic skills componente of member programs • The Steering 
Committee has proceeded methodically to coordinate its programs 
since January, 1979$ retracing Its steps as necessary, but always 
progressing. 



*^be agency is referred Co here as. ED fibr :onvenlence, although 
far the first two years of the Steering Corn itee it was OE. 
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fest the working reprasentatL^-as £-reed uson a definition cf basic 
SI-JUS. For the national coordinafcsn effisr^, they agreed ^-^on a 
ccnservatLve definition based upon 2SEA Tide II: The basi-;~ skills 
ara reading, mathematics, and effecrive ccmmunicatlon, teth 
wrlttEn and oral, at all levels of competency. 

"^trite coordinaticn at the Federal le^l were 

iiiantlSfed. Identified constr-lnCs ;=iLude lack of intsrproffram 
csamunication mechanisms; th- ccIi2=ion of data whic- cannot be ' 
~f;?^jil ^ °| fewarct: frr siaff wte undertake coordination 

*^^^5S^®' changes of laadersaip affect contLnuirv of 

srn^vities; the lack of priorirzss program coordinat-on -5 
ev_^enced in program operatims s^rj In aljcation of £ and E; 
c r—flfr tLng and inconsistent Laf^s sua regulations; dif&rLn^ ' 
dsixnltions of basic skills; ar .i diifeent program poHc^c'^ 
c=nn:erning "supplement but ticz :zziDzi3nti' \rhich directly 'a:^c^ 
c=~dinated efforts in the fielc . identifier -ion of thsseLcor^t^sins 

given direction to the SnHsrzrijr Commlttss's prlorlti^ aiid 
activities. Constraints becc-ae s -s- fcr concsntratiDn --^tafe basi 
EXLJs coordination proceeds in - sss wr^re tf^e are fe^r bicc:- 

Hiraissioner's Directive r -i-f by --^ i^orking xeoreseris- 
i;;^ oun-nir-2_ the responsi of tis Sj©r--ti3g Cose-I!:^. 

^^'.^w*^' ^ ^^^^"^ v-lted the xanage-3 and aeD-^- 
comiE^slom:r . 3f each progrrsc 2> 'sn aw tsa iactivE ±rr " " 
icn<-iMlLty. --he fifth draft vir.t tr^ asmmsr^^ rnf the ^-anagers 
atid^^-*truti£s as ferwarded C-njcissioTsr,, whr :=gned -'ne 

^sfe- he chief goals c: xife 3t-sr±ve 1=3 to :==rdin£- 
feSi^ ponants at the >ei^r£i la\rBl and to -S^flitate "^a-ic 

z.!?-^ti.. iiin at the Stas. . i-caJ. and inE~iicticnHL-:buiLd:.ng"' • 

JZJ^. ^ antn^- .3n of ac=on from ^ Steering 

u^- . Ac««vii=ies were zl-^niscd-zi ti^ areas of ca^^unications, 

si^^J^^^ j or rHim:ation, m-^Sibn— ^ tEchnical assr^c^jre, case 
£-jc:«5, arid &;oraxnatlon piar - cki-eioped by iadivi±iiii programs. 

AI c;£ >^ GhleJ State School C/ea=sr: {CSSOs) were irsvited to 
^a&r ;^i£|^nr in Hay, 1979. Impleisicatlon of the new Title II was 
sons.:^-. The StJaering Comcaces observed tbs CSSO3' discussion 
coordination ancL j^v^r.d them in a fer^ial ceremony 
fei& CDnirrissioner Boyer during :rniE:h preambles ts Tide II were 
- • most of the CSSOs, 

tH^^^^^?"?-^ ,°X!^^P ®^ ^ Federal level iss schrJcal 
assisten^ fijr basic skills progress. Representatives from the 
SS-S^ valuation and DisseminaCon, The National, affusion 
SSSS ^SLJ5L^^ program; the Interagenc:^ Banels on 
iS^^ Childhood, Youth, and Adiolts; the Ctoaiai iT^ 
Edi^^^sal Development and Res^rcii/ the eesCem bcssch of Far 
West i^abi and tte Office for Fegtaml Liaison descril^ their 
serv-ces ts t{» Steering CoramittEe. Tbeir comments wess recorded 
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and traitocri.bed to provide a record available ssr^ices. 
The Steering Commlttae also worked wirh t»o agers:y-^e stvrnes of 
technical assistance anc more recamtL;- wii; a tas c iSsrce on 
technical assistance for the Office of Schsl Impr->y^=nt which 
encbrapasfess eighteen pr grams. 

Sesearc^L srzd reports o~ oast cocrdlncaflon, cooperar±in, linking 
and intsrs^ncy endea^r- s have infLxsearsd the gro^ of the 
Steering Coaraittee. Ois?, common finding in the research on 
coordination Is that bcr^own ccsDr3inatiDn is effectL-TE- That 3 
the deciEioti-makers of-r:rganlzatic.-3 must: make coorri-iatlon p- iv 
and be engaged in soe& fashion ±i Its lnri^roentaticr. for 
coordination of prograrss ta work. In -ruL>% 1979, Actrnc ' 
CoramisslDner Mary Baxrj appoinlsd the pr:>2rEm manors and nie 
deputy commissioners aaz iiemaer prograns tD the Etsermg 
Committee, to meet tw3^ asmialiy in plenary sssszob ^ith their 
working representatives Shs ^stsbsiished d -rjt-^ j p for the 
appointment of the worteg rrsissseccatSyi^; cr Tis^ snould have 
decision-making resporsiblif-nss in tSieir srograms, (2) they should 
have basic skUls respansibiiitie^i.; asid C3) ttey should have 
regular • contact with iaieir progi jsi nran^gers- 

A Comparison of Legisla tLor Cargsrs cc via^ ^n^ir: s^— was 
compllfid lor tfte member prc^^t.. 'iiheir i^ws Ear=. ccspared - 
L^i variables to define areas of cxcsriior-ality ^ad di^!t?nce. Oi~ 
finding of the comparison ijs::: thHC cocttdinaticn manias^ are irrr 
reciprocal in the leglslaticTi. is, Tshera one fhdsjiin a 

program's law the direction fe- CongsTess to coordiisL. with a 
specif other program, the same tirectSas sdU rot be ound in 
law of that specific other prograni to csacdiosais with fie first 
program. Therefore, the second ntsrsgca^ dcses not ds^-^Dp 
regulations that mandate oxnrdin^^bn wHn tiie first zsiEgram; its 
program officers are not stressiis, ffi3:^rtii'jatIotr in tt&iz monitorinE 
and technical assistance actlvitias, end eSie Srst program finds & 
impossible to accomplish cosrditssifian dctpite its stress on 
coordination in Its own regulatirns, Beld activities, arad even 
Its selection criteria far derermrzEsg grarjtEes. 

Tte Steering Committee met -^ith rsis o^res q€ Senerai: ^kjuns^i 
Policy Studies, Regulations Mana^j^snc:, and Executes Depury' 
Commissioner for Educational Vrckramm to :?rits a E=ne^al 
^Illation concerning basic skiHi cotjrdiaatisrt in Brde^ to correct 
tor t*e lack of two-directional coordii atira Jirandatss in exlstlns 
legislation. After a^ost a year of n^srri^^, t±s needed gerSral 
regulation j(r as' included in the Education Uepsrtment General 
Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) as Ssrion 580 both fijr State 
fcnnula (State administered) progi-aas and fijr discretionary (direct 
grant) programs. In addition. Section 321 grimes a definition of 
coordination in the fcrm of some CKamplss a£ srreas for coordination. 
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To STKcjurage communication between the staffe of the member 
progrsns and t» explore the level of knowledge and development 
of basse skills coordination in ED, the Steering CommittBe held 
a t57.o-.tiay seminar fcr ED staff. The seminar was repssated to 
allow acre staff to attend. Over 120 ED program officers listei^d 
to presentations on ED coordination and then met in small groups 4* 
considsT implementation of basic skills coordinadon. The group 
reports "demonstrated overwitelmingly the willingness and concerii 
otED staff for coordinating their programs in order to provide 
..€ffectiv= and efficient: service to the SEAs and LEAs. 

All but tNo of the member programs from the Steering CkDmmittee * 
were represented during a trip to the Maryland State Education 
Department Basic Skills Task Force and the Baltimore City Schools. 
The purpose of the trip was to discuss needed Federal supportive 
structures to aid State and local coordination of basic skills 
programs. Two levels of program coordination were found: 
InstitutlonaHzed coordination with jBarmal guidelines and job 
assignments, and informal coordination initiated by concerned 
program staff. Both ty|ss of coordination were working, but the 
infiarmal coordination efforts were erratic, and dependent on the 
good-will and continued employment of particular staff members 
and their ability to fit these activities into their job-loads. 

Mffering definitions of basic skills is an on-going problem &>r 
coordination. It is clear that individual educators and members 
of the public use basic skills terms di£fierently and are not 
necessarily aware that they are not talking about the same things. 
J^^^ering Committee is cooperating with the National Institute 
of education on a project to synthesize aU of the different views 
of Daslc skills and the implications for teaching/leaming of the 
various views. Two publications entitled Basic SkUls: Issues and 
Choices are scheduled to be available inTY^BT """"^ 

Far JJest Lab studied the cross-program communication needs of the 
member programs of the Steering CommittBe and recommended a 
plan of acdon for developing an information base on basic skills 
coordination within the Department and an information linking 
storategy. Implementation of these recommendations is on hold due 
both to the transition from the U.S. Office of Education to the new 
Department of Education and to current lack of funds. 

In November, 1979, the first plenary meeting of the expanded 
Steering Committee met. Most of the deputy commissioners and 
program managers were in attendance or sent a close aide. There 
were many positive results from the meeting. For example, Thomas 
Mintar, now Assistant Secretary for the Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, initiated a basic skiUs coordination 
comralttJM of the programs under his authority to. articulate 
li>-bureau efforts with cross-agency coordination. 



In an effort to develop standard procedures in the field, ED 
established two task forces to write guidelines for monitoring State 
formiila and discretionary pro>cts. The Steering CtommitCee worked 
with these task forces to ensure that coordination of programs will 
be monitored. In a move in this direction, two Steering Committee 
programs (Title IVC, Improvement in Local Educational Practice 
and Title iVB, School Libraries) have developed a pilot joint 
monitoring instrument which Specifically directs: the program 
monitor to record basic skills coordination actLr^ties in evidence at 
the site. 

Twelve of the twenty-seven member programs and staff offix:es have 
developed individual basic skills coordination plans. Some of the 
plans are simply a review for the record of orr-going coordination. 
Others are new concepts and directions in basic sldLQs 
coordination. One of the best-kmwn examples is the Teacher Corps/- 
Basic Skllls/ESEA Tide I eleven site project which is gearing up 
to demonstrate coordinated staff development in the teaching of 
basic skills. ESEA Title I and Title IV are coordinating with the 
National Diffusion Network to present dissemination workshops in 
several States featuring validated basic skills programs. 

Case studies of coordination have been conducted to inform the 
member programs. A case study of the coordination of special 
education in the State Education Department and the Itepartment of 
Health and Human Resources in Louisiana yielded six prerequisites 
for program coordination. 

(1) Standards must be set for services in each coordinating pro- 
gram; 

(2) The staffs of all c<x>rdinating agencies must be thoroughly 
familiar with the standards and services of their own agency 
and of the other agencies; 

(3) The operating staffe must plan together; 

(4) The staffs must act together. 

(5) The staffe must be delegated the authority to represent their 
agencies routinely in coordinated activities, and 

(6) Staff time must be allowed for coordinationj, expecially dxnring 
start-up. 

FY* 80 activltiBS imlude the development of a procedural manual on 
coordinating basic skills programs for SEAs and LEAs; a review 
of methods of including pointe for project coordination in the 
selection criteria for choosing grantees of the member programs; 
including coordination duties in the position descriptions of ED 
personnel; the development of a cross-program basic skills 
information series ED operational staff; the development of a 



long-term evaluaticr cf the Ltsx : , 
on actual basic ski: is coordisHr. 
Instructional builcL:^; and sr 
activities of zine tf ~is Iet^ 




the Steering CkamtLttee activities 
I the SEAs, and 
:h examination ;xf the basic skills 
ir pn^ams. 



^^^^^r" -"^*^' ^ °f Education to the Educati- 

Itepartnent ha^. tome th- nee; £ ^cretarv's TKreati^ ■Zrnl^^'' 

the changes in ^snisrrian "-r-^oTS ^ "^^^^^»_re^ect::.i^ 

SecretflT^'Q TH-^ ^Z^ - '"^ new Espartmsnt. Ife 

S^mL^^ ifJ-L'^: «^ will be shared 

^^rLTaT^aStrr^^ ° prpgramjfor 
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Regional Uaison. 
Special Education 
Strengthening DevBloi>- 
ing Institutions 
Teacher Centers 
Teacher Corps 
Title I (ESEA) 
Title IVC (ESEA) 
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Vocational Education 
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any studies speak . th.e ^velopnent c: cc..-.ination at the local 
-evel The Scott^'. -:^ study, -mean-e-^m W Son.etiB.sWor... 

says the locals dc , rrit those at the y^^^ level aTTT^ " 

" - J-evei are not aware 

that. The Klufr.. =zx=r-Israel study roc Manr Piece. sr.y some 
HHters do It, .n. . tea=hers-appare:.tl- because of factors such 

"tl!^ ' °' pieces-do not. 

-he RAND study of .,tlon reports tfc.e concerned in i^pWnta- 

=.on and In recel- altered servi , need to be In on planning 

~1 the demonstrate -/se^ ice is going to 



..^ordxnation seem: o be a logically defe-. ible GOOD that happens in 
haphazard fashion level. Moreo^. «here it occux^ it see.s 

.0 be Short-lived^ d dependent upon indi-dual energies and personali- 
ties. Coordinatic^ seldom see«s to stay ^stitutionalized over tin.e. 

I. «.y be that coordination is viewed as ,oal displacement by teachers 
end adMxnastrators devoted to classroom and instructional building 
.^rvices. If so, coordination becomes "Not my job,« to be dispensed 
.-ath as soon as possible. Or it «ay be that coordination is not part ' 
of the presex^ce training or consistently part of the past work 
experience of educational personnel, so while a given staff ^y see 
the merits and perfon. the duti/es required by coordination, staff 
changes especially in mnagement, eliminate coordination activities. 

Both legislation administered by ED and (now) the EDGAR require coordiT 
natxon of prograi^ at different levels (Federal with Federal; State 
«md local,, local with local; State with all Federal; etc.), yet offer 
very little guidance In the particulars of coordination. Nor does 
a review of the 1977 and 1978 Hearings on the Education Aaend«ents 
yield definitions of or expectations for coordination, although the 
ter« occurs in the transcripts of the Hearings «ith 8o»e frequency. 

FR?r R 



A case study of i„terp„sra. coordination of the Louisiana SEAU S^e-ial 
Mucation and ,.uisiana Vocational RehaMlitation ,ko«d that at«^ 
costs for coordination axe high in staff ti»e (and anxiet,) and ^ 1 
the benefit do not become .er, clear for aj^ost t.o ^ograa .ear. / 
Oiven The pervasiveness of fiscal year thinking in education tod^- J 
an anvest.ent «hich ^gh. c^su„e as long as t.o years can become 
considerable hurdle or even barrier to l^lementation. 

Mght to Read and no« Basic Skills have had an orientation towar. tOann- 
ing It IS probable that other Steering Co^ttee prograMs al.o ha.e 
developed planning strategies with or .ithout the co«™ity and tie 
r!) "^ed by RAm,. It Should be ^s^ible 

(a) to build a coordination component into the planning activit^^s 
of nev rederally-funaed projects, and (h) an inservice e^rien:: into 
contxnuing projects. 

Hew projects are generally required to do a needs assessment. Part 
Of the needs assessment could be a staff discussion of needed coordina- 

. Irt \ k' /""^ opportunities for coordination 

a chart Bight be developed (see below). 
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™ ^ ,«.erax prograiBs could offer program-appropriate m 

of basic akiUs activities vhich could/should be coordinated. 



If the local staff found .=-t the iustificat,«„ <• 

.ctivltles or =ethodol. strl" . " "•"'-"on 

■to leader... achieve^e.. -ZlTfT' 

or of the cnrricuta - , teachers' ti.e 

.ere also ^ ^ "^"^ «aff), but that barriers 

were also strong, ther. to be resources at some level-local Stat, 

or F..eral-to help th^ .ZulZ 

loo^auo:: ™ " - - 



FIGURE #2 



Resources for Coordination 
Could Be 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



Staff desire 
EDGAR 

Legislation 

Better use of staff time 
Better use of funds 
School board desire 
State regulations 
State legislation 
Better use of staff 

10. Staff development available 

11. Community or aedia concern 

12. Proximity to other 
programs/resources 



Barriers to CoordSaUon" 
Could Be: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 



Staff resistance 

SSL"S ^'"^"^ 

Lack of ^taff time 
Lack of funds 
School board resistance 
State regulations 
State legislation 
Lack of staff 
Lack of know-how 
Community (e.g. special interest 
group, or aedia) resistance 
Distance (especially, but not 
exclusively, in rural areas). 



Z T "r-""™ -i-e^ upon b. the adMnlstra 

iTbe II « . '"""^ Particulars. Each coordination activity 

would be plotted on a separate sheet. ^ 



Figure #3 



BASIC SKILL S COORDINATIOK PTAM 
1. Activity to be Coordinated? 



2. Wy? (Justification .hould be part of „,rr pUn ^ ^ 
practical terms) 



3. Who will do it? 



Names 



Positions 



Work Addresses 




4. What are the steps in coordination? 

a. Tiae Line 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



5. 



are the data collection and evaluation procedures to detex^e 
K progress and impact of the coordination activities? 

time Line 



